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This document Is the second In a series reporting voxfc done with Buena Vista 
High School In connection with the study Esv Solutions to Dn0^fn*»iKfc'fF*g 
jastructlonal Media ThrouA Analys is and Simulation of School OraenlzAtimiA. 
This document presents a aetalled 
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course which coiriblnes team teaching with the use of closed ^circuit television. 
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I. IWroODUCTIOW 

:! 

Ill SDC Document TM-l493/l0l/00, Purpose and Strate gy of the Schocl Simulation 
Project , dated 19 December 19^3# project personnel stated their Intention of 
using system analysis and coniputer simulation techniques to lnvesblgst«e or- 
ganizational modifications In education that support the use of Instructional 
Innovations. This 2 l/2 year study begeui with a natlomrlde survojr of high 
schools to Identify a selctct few that are demonstrating creative approaches In 
organizing their resources to use Innovation. As a result of this survey, six 
specific schools. Including Buena Vista Hlg|i School In Saginaw, Michigan, were 
chosen for Intensive stuly. 

At Buena Vista Hldi School, llth-grade English was selected as being typical 
of the courses taui^t by closed circuit television and Is the course reported 
In detail here. 

Srfltem Development Corporation 3966. 
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The 11th grade ht Buena Vlata School has a aeniberahlp of l67« Of these 
students^ IJ^l are taug^ In the large television group* The irenalnlng 36 neet 
In a traditional class* No deliberate separation Is mde Into the two groups* 
The extra class Is required because of schedule conflicts* Experience has 
shown that such an extra section usually Is necessary for each subject area* 

In the case of llth-grade English^ a schedule conflict exists with band* This 
conflict accounts for the majority of the students In the traditional class* 



Associated Infoxnatlon pertinent to this analysis Is presented In Appendixes A 
throu£^ E at the end of this report* 



II* TECaWICAL PISCU8SIQII 



A. COURSE OEBRATim HtOCEDURES 



The operating procedures for Uth«grade English at Buena Vista Hl|^ School 
appear fairly slsple and straightforward* However, the rules vhlOh determine 
what will be done at a given time on a particular day become complex* Basl<* 
cally, the typical procedure calls for a 20 to 23 minute telelesson on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday* This telelesson Is usually followed by a large group 
presentation utlllzl^ an overhead projector* On Tuesday and Thursday the 
class meets In a large group for about five minutes while the assignment Is 
made and the r6U Is checked* (Assignments are made on the assumption of 
30 minutes per day of outside study*} Ordinarily, smaller groi:ps are then 
formed for discussion purposes* As has been Indicated, these described pro- 
cedures are simple; however, the nature and frequency of exceptions require 
stochastic rules that add complexity to the basic pattern* 



Figure 1 Is a flow diagram depicting the basic pattern for Uth-grade English 
at Buena Vista School* 



On the first day of the term, students have orientation, gp to their guidance 
groups, and then spend about 19 minutes sliply locating each class (2A01)* 

The second day. In a large group situation in English, they receive their 
seating assignments and are given a rules orientation (2A^2)* Texts are dis- 
tributed on the third day (2A^3)f From then on, each day begins In one of two 
ways* If the day Is a Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, a probability^ of *86 
exists that Uth-grade English will begin with a telelesson (2I|^ to 21^5)* 
About one percent of the time the telelesson takes the entire period (2X^ to 



^Frobaltliitles are reported as the actual obtained values for the 196^-1963 
year's work* The reader should recognize that these are only rough approod- 
matlons of a long-term reality* 
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Figure 1. Operating Procedures for 11th Grade English at Buena Vista fllgh School 
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M*l); two percent of the tine the class splits Into Ml f groups foUowlng the 
telelesson ( 2 X^ to 2k^)$ seven percent of the time the class splits Into 
small groiqps ( 2 X^ to 2kfi)} the remaining $0% of the days the rest of the 
period Is spent In a large group ( 2 Xj^ to 2 A 09 ). 



On Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 14^ of the tine on Mbndays, Wednesdays, and 
class begins and spends five minutes In a large group mode (2XjSh- to 
^09) • On a Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, If clasp begins as a large group, 
670 the time It remains as a large group ( 2 A 09 ) iintll the period »««m 
(2Q.0 to M«l); 130 of the tine they split into half groups (2X10 to 2/111); and 
200 of the t im e they form small groups (2X10 to 2/112) • On Tuesdays 
Thursdays, class begins In large group mode (2X04> to 2/109) to permit roll- 
t^^^« IVenty-one percent of the time the class remains as a larg e group 
(2/109) until the end of the period (2X10 to M-1); four percent of the time 
they form half groups (2X10 to 2AU) and 750 of the time they form snOl groups 
(2X10 to 2/a2)* 



At the end of the year the course Is concluded (2X10 to 2/U.3). 



B. TIME SfENT HI VARIOUS GR0UFIRQ8 AHD ACTIVITIES 



One of the more interesting contrasts between the Buena Vista Hlclt Sdiod and 
a traditional school Is the amount and percent of time ppent la various group- 
ings and activities* Because of the nature of the program at Buena Vista, a 
rather accurate record is kept, at least In Uth-grade Encash, of the dally 
activities and the time spent on each* The times repotrted here represent a 
summary of a combination of time actually spent on a day-by-day basis during 
September throui^ the early part of Jamiary, and Nr* Tuck's (team leader for 
Uth-grade English) estimate of the day-by-day reqiulremsnt for the remainder 
of the year* These two sets of figures, actual for the first part and pre- 
dicted for the second part of the year, agree sufficiently well that they have 
been cort>lned for presentation* 



The material In Table 1 shows the time spent in various kinds of groupings, as 
Indicated In the first eoluni* These groupings are for the telelesson; la^ 
group Instruction; half-apraup Instruction (In which the total group Is split 
into one group of about oD students and another of approocimately 70 ); and <w**t** 
group instruction (In idilch three groups are formed with Mir* Tuok taking 
approocimately half of the total group and with the teacher and the Intern eaOh 
taking approximately one-fourth of the total). 



Ih the Biena Vista porogram the emphasis is on television instruction, with 
approximately one-fourth of the Instructional time being upent In the tele- 
lesson; however, a sUi^tly larger percent of the total class time is epset In 
small group Instruction, and a mnuh larger percent— aXmost of the total- 

is apent In large group Instruction* This comparison. If left unexplained, is 
very nisleiiding. Table 2 shows the time and pereent-of-tlme breakdOHns for 
various activities In the different kinds of grom^^* 
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Table 1 



Tlae Spent In Each of Several Different droeplnga 



XjrPV Ok oroiv 


Hm (In NtBUtes) 


f Of Tine 


Telelesaon 


2105 


83.5 


large group 




46.3 


self group 


195 


ro 

• 

lO 


Snail group 


ano 


aB.o 




8950 


• 

100.0 
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Table 2 

Tine and Per cent of Tine Spent in Different Activities in Various Types of Groups 
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The left-hand column of Thble 2 lists different activities conducted by the 
nth-grade English teacher at Buena Vista School. The other major columns 
represent the types of groupings used— telelesson^ large group, group, 
small group, and total. Ihider eabh of the major column headings are three 
subheadings— time spent in eadii activity, the percent that this represents of 
the total time, and the percent that time in this activity represents of the 
time in this grouping. For exeagple, of the 2105 minutes spent in the tele- 
lesson grouping, 1645 represent lecture time. This is l8.4^ of the total time 
in the course and 7d.l^ of the telelesson time. As another example, of 4l40 
minutes spent In large geomp instruction, 1175 are in testing. This is 13.1^ 
of the course time and of the large' group Instruction time. 

Of particular Interest in Table 2 is the "Total" column. From figures given 
in this column ve see that approKimately one-fourth (23.0^) of the course time 
is spent in lecture and another fourth (25.9)^) is spent in discussion. Testing 
consumes the third largest percentage of time (13.2^) foUoved hx study time 
(9*6^), miscellaneous activities (9*4^)» connecting tests (5.8^), making assign- 
ments (5«0^)^ holding panel discussions (4.7^), and listening to various types 
of recordings (3.4^^). 

Most telelesson time (78. 1^) is spent in teacher lecture; however, panel dis- 
cussions also account for a sizable share of this time (18.5^). Time in large 
group instruction is spread out more evenly over a range of activities, %lth 
the largest block (28.4^) being spent in testing, foUowed by study tiam 
(19«2^), miscellaneous activities (13.5^), making assigoments (10.5^), teacher 
lecture (9*9^)» correcting tests a^ other exercises (9*8^)^ sod various types 
of audio presentations (7.4^). 

Relatively little time (less than 200 minutes), is spent in the so-called 
group* Of the time in the half group, the majority is in discussion (76*9^) 
followed by correcting exercises (12*8^), and study time (10.3^). 

Of the 2510 minutes of small group time, by far the largest amount (85.2j(), is 
in discussion. mscellaneo{i:|8 activities account for 10.2j(, vlth the remainder 
going to correcting (2.8^) and studying (1.8#). 

The times and percents of time utilized in various ways at Buena Vista Hig^ 
School are important 'because they help us understand problems of staff, space, 
and equipment utilization. This becomes particularly crucial as attempts 
made to conceptualize and jpdan possible modifications in the present system* 



C. ROTATIOI OF GBOOP3 

For smaller group work, the class is divided Into four subgroups. These sub- 
groups alternate am o ng the various instructions in the foUowing fashion: 
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Week 1 






Week 2 


Croup No. 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


1 


Erdman 


Tuck 


Horn 


Tuck 


2 


Horn 


Tuck 


Erdman 


Tuck 


3 


Tuck 


Erdman 


Tuck 


Hern 


k 


Tuck 


Horn 


Tuck 


Erdman 



Thus^ each group vorks with the teacher cmd with the tntezn ooice every two 
weeks; hoirever, each group is with Mr. Tuck every week. The purpose of this 
rotation is to give the students cmd teachers an opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other. 



D. MATERIAIS, mUIIMBRD AND SPACE 

Four sources of printed materials fom the basis for most student reading and 
assignments. These four sources are as follows: 

Text • United States in Literature . R. C* Pool^. Scotty Foresmsn 
Company, I957. 

Practical English . Weekly publication of Sdiolastic 

Mr. Tuck utilizes mainly the four- and f iv^page workboS section 

plus selected essays. 

Plain English Bandbook . McCormlck-Mathers, Wichita, I999. 

l^udent Handbook for Study of Literature . Henry Holt Company. 

(This is actually designed for use in the ninth*grade course, 
but Mr. Tuck finds it very useful with the eleventh-grade class, 
where he uses selected sections. About 80 copies are available 
in the library.) 

In addition to the text and other printed materials available to the students, 
Mr. Tuck makes extensive use of siqpplementary materials. For use in his 
lectures, Mf. Tuck has approximately 50O slides, 400 flat pictures, and 200 to 
250 Illustrations prepared by Mrs. Haenlein. 

Equipnant used In llth-grade English is not limited to television. Every time 
the class meets as a total group a microphone is used. Almost evexy day 
Mr. Tuck employs a VU-graph overhead projector. Perlodlcc^Jy, he also uses a 
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motlQQ picture projector, a tape recorder, or a record player* These latter 
Items are available on a check«>out basis* The. media used most frequently by 
Kr* Tuck are television, the VU-graph, and the microphone* 



At Buena Vista, the Uth»grade English class meets In a room with dlmenslcms 
of approjclnately 55 by 80 feet* Folding doors can be \ised to partition this 
large room Into two rooms kO by 95 feet In size* When the class Is split Inbo 
half groups, the two rooms are used* When the class Is divided Into three 
groups, the two rooms are used and the third group meets in the cafeteria* 



III* BELATED SUBSYSTEMS 



A* TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 



1* General Procedures 



As already indicated, the focus at Buena Vista Elc^ School Is on closed circuit 
television* Most of the courses having a large enrollment utilize the closed 
circuit facility* To permit maximal usage and at the same time to provide 
adequate controls, certain standard procedures have been developed* These 
procedures are described In Figure 2* 



In preparation for the telelesson on any given day, the teacher first prepares 
a brief statement of the lesson plan (1^1)* After the plan Is prepared, the 
teacher must perfom two tasks: he must decide what visual aids are required 
for the lesson and file an appropriate request form, and he must fill out a 
script foim to be used by the television director* Which of these tadcs Is 
completed first Is ImnaterlsJ., but since the "reauest for visuals" Is required 
earlier. It appears next In the flew diagram (lAp2)* When the teacher has 
filled out the "reqtuest for visuals" fora (Figure 3 ), he dlsctuBses It with 
Mr* Wuepper (1AP3 and 2A^1) who Initials the agreed-on request and gives It to 
the artist, Mrs* Bhenleln (2A03 and 3A^1), iinless changes are required (IX;^ 
to 1^5)> In which event the teacher reworks his ideas for the visuals (1A^5) 
and then resvihmlts them (IMl to XA^2 and ldifl3)* (This form usually must be 
submitted at least two days before the telelesson Is to be presented* In some 
Ins ta nc es, as for example In the mathematics program, a three-wedb: unit Is 
jdanned and sdbnitted at one time*) When the Request for Visuals is In satis- 
factory form. It Is submitted to Mr* Wuqpper (lA^)* When Mrs* wgtftwHw 
receives the Request for Visuals (3401), she examines It to determine whether 
the request Is clear and can be met (3A02)* Should she have any question on 
the request for visuals, the artist discusses It with Mr* Wuepper (3X03 to 
3A04)* When she Is ready to do so, and on completion of the conference. If 
one Is n^essaary, Mrs* BEaenleln either takes the appropriate visuals from her 
file (33^9 to 3^), constructs the needed visuals (3X04 to 3A07), or does 
both* 
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The nesct step is for the teacher to fill out a script form (Figure 4) 
the subject^ the teacher's naae^ the date and tlme^ a sentence outline of the 
presentation (audio cblupm) to guide the director on the video, and the video 
se<iuence (In chronological order)* If the teacher Is unsure about his script 
form, he may discuss It with Mr* Wuepper (IXjllS to to 21^ to 2A^)* in 

either case, he next submits the script to Mr* Munpper (lAl^* (This form 
usually must be turned In at least one day before the telelesson Is presented* 
When students prepare the lesson with the teacher's help, however, the schedule 
Is made shorter* Sometimes the script doesn't coa» In until Just before going 
on*) 

When Mrs* Hhenlein has completed the visuals, and this must be at least two 
hours before the telelesson Is presented, she puts then In the teacher's mall 
box (3/1^)* (Frequently, the visuals are completed and cheeked much earlier 
than this*) During the final two-hour period before the material Is presented, 
the teacher picks up the completed visuals, familiarizes himself with them 
(IdU), and then returns them to the box (1A12)* 

Ixk the final half hour before presentation, after the preceding tcQelesson 
has been concluded, Mr* Wuepper makes final prcqparatlons for the telelesson. 
Including picking up the visuals and checking the eq,ulpment, cameramen, and 
actors (2ip9)* Jhst prior to air time the Instructor appears at the studio 
(IAI 3 ) and, at the appropriate time, presents the telelesson (1A14) with 
Mr* Wuqpper directing (2ILL0)* 

On completion of the telelesson the Instructor nay make notes for suggested 
changes on the script form (IXI 5 to IAI 6 ) and then return to his office (UI 8 ), 
he may pick up the visuals and script to preserve In his oim files (1A17), or 
he may feel that all vent veil, but leave the visuals and script vlth the 
television people* This represents the conclusion of this telelesson for the 
Instructor (IAI 9 )* 

When the telelesson is finished, Mr* Wuepper returns the visuals to Mrs* Hiaenleln 
(2dU) and then Is ready to begin the next lesson (2dl2)* Mrs* Hhenleln re- 
celves and sorts the visuals (3A^), destroying those that have no future value 
(3X10 to 3AU) and filing those which may be used again (3X10 to 3A12)* She 
is then ready to return to other activities (3A13)* 



2 * 
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Crew Time Required for Telelesson 



The amount of time required on the part of television personnel for a given 
course depends somewhat on the nature of the course the eoperlence and 
demands of the teacher* For llth-gxade English, Mr* WUepper made the following 
estimates, per week: 
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Function 

Preparation 

Set-up' Tine 
Running Tine 
Constructing Vleuale 
Total 



Tine (in hours) 

•3 to *73 (Tine Is much more for 

an Inexperienced teacher) 

.5 

1.25 

6 to 7 

8.25 to 9.50 



3* Exceptions to the 25-Mlnute Telelesson 

As has been Indicated^ the telelesson Is scheduled for 25 minutes and nomally 
lasts no longer than this;* however^ on some occasions the instructor nay have 
a special reason to vant a longer period. Sonetlnes he ney even ¥ant to use 
the entire class period# Initially^ only Hr# Blue could approve such requests^ 
but they have proved to be so Infrequent that noir Nr# Wu^pper can approve them. 
If an Instructor appears to be abusing this privilege^ Mr. ffuepper can refer 
him to Nr. Blue, but apparently in actual practice this has not happened. 



B. ATTBMDAKCE CHECKlMa AMD REPORTIMa 

In almost any school one of the detailed duties In which teachers become In- 
volved Is the checking and reporting of attendance. The large classes at 
Buena Vista complicate this tadu over the parallel function in a traditional 
school. Attendance accounting, as It operates In Buena Vista High School In 
nth-grade Encp.lsh, is depicted In Figure 

At the beginning of the school year, the person who checks attendance, in this 
Instance Miss Horn, Is given a deck of Hollerith cards for the class which 
meets first period (ldj^2) cuod a class listing for those classes which meet 
later in the day (ld^3)* Gn the first or second day of the term, students are 
assigned seats (lA0i^) cmd a seating chart Is constructed (1A05) ^ch class. 







*The ^^-mlnute telelesson has a dual rationale. First, It Is felt that from 
the students* standpoint, the telelesson should last only about half of the 
period. A longer session could cause them to lose Interest and become restless. 
Second, an Interval In between shows Is a necessity so the television crew can 
prepare the eq,ulpment, relax for a few minutes, and then get ready themselves 
for the next presentation. 
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Figure 5* Attendance Checking and Reporting 
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On the flrat day the seating chart is used (1X06 to 1 Al 16)^ In the first-period 
class the attendance checker looks for and locates enqpty seats and then finds 
the nsaes from the seating chart (1A16). She then pulls the cards for al'n^^tnt 
students (1A17)» records their absence (1A18)^ and takes the cards to the 
attendance office (1A19)« 

[ 

In the attendance office the cards are received sorted alphahet'lcally ^ 

by grade level (2/102)^ and then an attendance sheets containing the natt'^s of ; | 

those absent, is typ^ (2A03)« The cards are next resorted according to the j 

first-period class (2/104) and the cards and attendance sheets are then z^etumed 
to the appropriate attendance checkers (2/105)* i ^ 

) 

For each class other than those meeting during the first period, the attendance | 

checker, on finding an enpty seat and determining from the seating chart who 
is absent (1A21) checks against the attendance sheet to learn whether the 
student also missed the first period (1A22), If he did, the checker sli^ply 
indicates his absence in the roll bocJE (lA2?i-)» If the student was not Indi- 
cated as being absent in the first period (1X23 to 1^25), the checker records 
the absence in her roll book and also fills out a separate slip for the atten- , 

dance office, indicating this new absence (1/V26)* i 

When an accounting has been made of all absences, the checker follows up to 
see whether any students marked absent earlier are new in attendance (1A27)« 

If there are, she notes this (1/129). At the conclusion of the last class 

period on the first day of using the seating chart, the attendance checker Is | . 

throuc^ with this function until the next day (1X30 to 1M2). 

i ^ 

On days subseq,uent to the first one for which the seating chart Is used, the 
attendance checker first secures the cards puUeci the preceding day and sorts 
them back into the deck (1/107). then proceeds through the function de- J 

scribed above (1A16 through 1A30), but she also must check on excuses. This i 

process is described in activities 1A09 through 1/U.5* ^ 



In accounting for students returning after absences, the checker first locates 
such students (1A09) and then. If the class meets during the first period, she 
verifies the excuse and makes out a standardized excuse— ^hlte for excused and 
pink for unexcused (lAU). The excuse from the penrent is sent to the office 
where it is filed (1A12). Her next step is to make a record If the absence 
was excused or unexcused in her roll book (1/H3) and then sign the excui^e 
(1A14). This process is repeated (1X15 to 1M3) until the last period of the 
day where the checker picks up and destroys all excuses (1A16). 



C. PERSONNEL AND JOB DESCRU^ONS 

An understanding of the roles and functions of various key personnel is essen- 
tial to a clear perception of any system. In this section such functions, 
related to Uth-grade English, are listed for the principal, assistant principal, 
team leader, teacher, intern, television director, television technician, and 
artist. 
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1 . The principal's functions are: 

a* ffske any change to -the general school daily schedule^ an lndi«* 
▼idual teacher's schedule of classes, or to a student's class 
schedule or subjects* 

b* Provide for substitute teachers in the event of a teacher's 
absence because of illness or other reasons* This applies for 
any period or part of the school day that the teacher nay be 
absent* 

c* Receive reQ,uests fron teachers for any instructional supplies 
that nay be needed* 

d* Enroll nev students and send transcripts of credits for students 
transferring to other schools* 

e* Provide for starting nev courses or discontinuing any* 

f* Order textbooks and consider any nev adoptions* 

g* Receive reports of instructional clasorooB problens vlth indi- 
vidual students vho are not asking satisfactory academic progress* 

h* process the six veeks' attendance sunary reports and final 
reports at end of school year* 

1 * Soterviev nev teachers and recosaand eaqployBiiint of teachers 
on the hl^ school faulty* 

J* Approve excbp^-lons to the 25 minute telelesson* 

2 * The assistant principal's functions. are: 

a* Secure the daily attendance and process the absence cases* 

b* Receive reports from teachers of disciplinary cases and take 
vhatever action is considered necessary* 

c* Receive reports of any Improper student use of the building 
or other school property, and any damage caused by student's 
carelessness* 

d* Excuse students during the school day from classes or study 
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3* Th® ’team Xaadar's functions am; 

“ ^ pr..««tiag, and 



ba 



foovlde liaison between the tean and the television director, 
tocludl]^ submission of forms, discussion of telelesson con- 

OtiCe 



c. 



between team and school adminlstntlon 
Including requests for changes in tijxts, etc. 



d. Supervise activities of other team mmibers. 

e. Be the leader in planning the team's day-to-day activities. 

f . Present majority of telelessons and other large group lessons. 

g. Snpervlse construction, administration and scoring of tests. 

h. lead discussion groups* 

!• Assign term grades to students* 



J* Decide idilch students have passed the course* 

* •tudent Should be referred for disciplinary 



4* She teacher's functions are: 

evaluating course. 

b. Present some telelessons. 

c. Help In pl annin g day-to-day activities. 

e. Help ia eonatruetlng, adelnlMerlng, and seoirliig teata. 
f* lead discussion groups* 

** *“** grade* and deciding idUeh atudenta 

BnoiUA pass the course^ 
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9 * The intern's functions are: 



a* Woxk vlth the teaa leader In pl a n nin g^ presenting, and 
evaluating the course. 



b. Present sene telelessons. 

c. Help In planning day^to»day activities. 



d. Help proctor while tean leader is aa k ln g large group pre- 
sentation. 



e. Help In constructing, adnlnlsterlng, and scoring tests. 

f . Lead discussion groups. 



S* 



Help In assigning tern grades and deciding which students 
should pass course. 



h. Take roll, slgi excuses, and report attendance 
6. The television director's functions are: 



Lead over^>all tanA operation of the closed circuit 

television stations. 



b. Provide liaison between the television crew and the school 
adnlnlstratlon. 



c. Provide liaison between the television crew and each team. 

d. Direct the najorlty of the television shews. 



Oversee the nalntenance and repair of eq.ulpiient associated 
with the television operation. 



f . Train student canera crews. 



g. Train new T? teahhers. 

7. The television technician's functions are: 



a. Aid in planning and operating the closed circuit television 
station. 



b. Do Most of the nalntenance and repair work on equipnant 
associated with the television operation. 



e. Direct sone of the telelessoiis. 
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8. The artist's functions are: 

a* Select and/or produce art^vork naterials for the telelessons* 
b« Maintain files of art materials* 
c* Order and distribute film for the entire school* 
d* Do the clerical work for the television department* 



IV* SOItlARY 

Eleventh-grade Enc^lsh^ the Buena Vista course selected for Intensive study^ 
has a 25-mlnute telelesson three days a week; the telelesson is usually foUoired 
by a large group lecture* The other two days begin with taking roll making 
assignments* The bulk of the period is usually spent in discussion groups* 
Approximately one-fourth of the total course tine is spent in telelesson, almost 
half is spent in large group activities other than telelesson, about one- 
fourth is spent in small group Instruction* large group instruction other than 
telelesson Includes such activities as testing, assignment making, test cor- 
recting, and supervised study* 

Eleventh-grade English meets In a roost 55 by 80 feet that can be divided Into 
two roosts* This roosi is equipped with six television receivers, a Mcro]>hone 
and a VU-graph overhead projector* 

Mr* Tuck uses four fairly standard printed sources of material smkes ex- 
tensive use of supplementary materials* For illustrating his lectures, Mr* Tuck 
has approximately 300 slides, kOO flat pictures, and 200 to 2^0 illustrations 
prepared by the artist, Mrs* Haenlein* 
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APPENDIX A 



BAOKOBOUND, FROCEDURBS, AND RmOWOE FOR TV 



[Aspeodlx A Is a verbatim extract from pages 30-33 
of the 1964-63 Buena Vista Bullet to for Teachers * 

It presents the background, procedures, and rationale 
for the Buena Vista closed circuit television plan*] 
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Edttcatlonal Television; 

189* Buena Vista ^9 School started using closed circuit television 
for educational purposes In the fall of 1999 In Its nev building 
idilch had been designed with this In mind* A professional staff 
of three consisting of a director^ a technician^ and an artist was 
engaged* These three were assisted by student c a meramen who usually 
were students from Central Michigan enployed by the school district 
as teacher assistants on a semester basis* This staff helped the 
teachers In their ETV preparations and presentations* 

Subjects presented dally thxouc^ closed circuit ETV were English 9, 
English 10, Civics 9, World History 10, Biology 10* Presented either 
two or three times weekly out of the five lessons were Algebra 9.. 
General Mathematics 9f Geometry 10, Business Law 10, «nd General 
Science 9* 

The length of the telecast portion of the lesson varied ffom ten 
minutes to a m ax i m um of twenty-five minutes of the total class hour 
of fifty-three minutes* The numbers of the students In the various 
classes using ETV varied from 90 to 190* Actual telecasts were always 
done by the assigned teacher or by one of his educational assistants— 
not by trained non-teachers* 

The imwclimim exposure of any one student In one school day was from a 
low of twenty minutes (two classes, each ten minutes) to a high of 
one hundred minutes (four classes of twenty- five minutes each)* 

Brief subject tests were given frequently to determine student ac- 
quaintance with the subject (s) presented* 

Some brief conclusions on the basis of operation In Buena Vista to 
date are; 

a* Back-to-back lessons taught via ETV were far less satisfactory 
In terms of student reaction than alternate ETV lessons and 
group lessons* 

b* From ten to twelve per cent of the students eagpressed a desire to 
withdraw from the large group classes using ETV and be Instructed 
In small groups under traditional procedures* While this ten to 
twelve percent covered the full range of abilities the curve was 
heavy at both en^ (especially the lower end) and was light In the 
middle ranges* [Some soon wanted to return* J 

c* Classes taue^t via ETV which were small In number (90 or so) and 
which did not use ETV every school day showed the least gain in 
subject matter ma<^tery over traditional classes* 
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d. The abilities or aptitudes between the IkO tenth graders of 1959 

(who had received the ninth-grade subjects in the traditional method) 
and the IkO tenth graders of i960 (who had been tau£^t in the new 
hic^ school with large groups with imv, and with team teaching) were 
not measurably different. 



e. The subject matter mastery of the i960 group increased by 20 points 
on a 185 point test on En^^ish while the improvement in General 
Science was I7 points a 100 point test. The same tests were used 
each year but the instructing teachers did not administer or even 
see the tests used. 

In Algebra and in General Mathematics no gain or loss in tests given 
was noticed. No tests were given in the Social Studies field. 



TV Preparation Procedure ; 

186. Conferences will be held two days before the telelesson^ Thursday for 
Monday's telelesson^ Friday for Tuesday's^ Monday for Wednesday^ etc. 

At these conferences visual material will be worked out. The teacher 
is to have completed a rou(^ written outline of material to be covered. 
Those Instructors with multiple telelessons must have an outline for 
each course. If this is not done, no conference will be held at the 
schedule time. An entry must be made in the TV Plan Book for each 
lesson at this time. 

187. A form for art work will be completed and submitted to the director 

at the conclusion of the conference. All art work must be approved 
by the director of the telelesson. The artist works only for the TV 
director. * 

188. The following items must be in the control room shelves at least one 
day before the lesson is to go on. The materials for Tuesday 4th hour 
are due Mbnday 4th hour. 

a. A complete typewritten script on BBPARTNBNT FORMS provided at the 
time of the conference. 

b. All slides and pictiires with nunibers for identification and any 
special props which are to be used. 

189. The telelesson will begin at the start of the period and will end 
twenty-five minutes after the beginning of the class. If any instructor 
wishes to schi^ule the telelesson at a different time during t he class 
period he must receive the approval of the principal, the TV Producer- 
Director, and the teacher whose telelesson immediately follows his. 

This must be done before the conference for the period affected. 
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190. Use of films and film strips should be indicated in writing before the 
telelesson. An effort should be made to notify the television staff of 
all eaneellationo of telelessons for testing, ete« , for the entire week, 
by VedpesdBy of the preceding wedk. This will enable us to assign that 
"air time” to another teacher* [Seldom, if ever, requested] 

191* If any of these conditions are not met, the telelesson for the day 

affected will be cancelled, and an entry in the log will state that the 
telelesson was cancelled because of lack of preparation on the part of 
the toacher* 



192* Ther^ will be no exceptions to this stated policy without the per- 
mission oi the principal* 



193* Last minute art work will NOT be accepted* Minor changes may be made 
in the script up to two hours before air* All art work must be in by 
two hours before the broadcast. Including that by the artist* 



19!^* In an effort to increase flexibility, the television studio nay be used 
by any teacher If the following conditions are met: On Thursd^ of 
each week the bulletin will contain a list of those periods during the 
following week which will not be used by the scheduled TV teacher* 
Before the close Of school that evening any teacher desiring to use any 
of those free periods should notify the principal as to the particular 
period desired and the general use to be made of the televised tine* 
IQ^n written approval of this reqjuest the instnnictor should notify the 
TV Producer-Director and schedule a conference* The same procedure as 
outlined above will then be followed* 



195* This flexibility in scheduling telelessons should be of benefit to all 

teachers* However, to be successful absolute adherence to the established 
procedure is necessary* 

196* Conferences will begin Septeiift>er 1 , but teachers aro encouraged to 
begin preoparatlon immediately* The first telelessons will be on 
September l4th* 



Telelessons and Large Class Consideration: 



197* Good preparation for the broadcast and follow-up seems to be the key 
to student interest and lack of discipline problems* 

196* Unless considerable time Is spent in obtaining materials and con- 
ceiving unique means of conveying the concept to be tauc^t, the 
presentation will degenerate into a typical lecture which will have 
little meaning for the students* As many teachers have pointed out. 
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there has bCN^ rery poor teaching by college profeaaora on TV who are 
slaply lecturing. Another typical ueakneas la thinking that eritlng on 
a chalkhoara or presenting the printed word la satlafectory to enthrall 
the atudenta. The laq^rtant ingredients fOr a good presentation seeia, 
to denands 



a. an laiaglnatiwe instructor 

b. with adeqtuate tine for preparation 

c. and the naterlals available to illustrate the concepts being 
taught. 

199* The instructor's daily lesson plan should contain: 

a. Concepts to be tauidit. 

b. Methods of presentation. 

c. Type of follow-up to be used^ including a list of vocabulary 
words and reference books. 

200. Since naterlals are going to be of great iaportance to the teachers^ 

suggestions would be: 

a. Collect all the picture nagaslnes available for a library of 
naterlals. 

b. Obtain pictorial books for the library. 

c. Write to foreign consulates^ business fixns^ govenmental 
agencies, and other sources for any free naterlals they nay 
have available. 



i 
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d. Infom other teachers and friends of the need for epoclfic 
naterlals. 

e. Secondary school teachers ney find nauy Illustrations and 
naterlals on an elenentasy level that are very suitable for 
TV presentation. Sinpliclty is nost iopressive as it does not 
detract fron the lesson idiile reinforcing the point* 

Presentation of Telelesson 



201. TV Instructors need to give great attention to their opoech. Excellent 
articulation is iMperative and teachers sh ould be nore deliberate in 
their delivery than when ordinarily qpeaklng. Bepetition of Inportant 
points is quite ii^portant. 
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202* It is advisable to have students taking notes during the presentation* 

203* Instructors should be natural befbre the eanera* i 



Organization of Class During Presentation 

' 20lt>* The TV presentation begins with ringing of the last bell for class and ^ 

students should be prepared with notebooks ay>d j^ncils ready to 
notes by the time the thir«;y seconds is up and the telecast begins* ^ 

203* At the first of the yecur a nimeographed check list nay be given out to 
the students to make out* This could contain blogrsphlca^ Itens of 
interest to the teacher regarding the student^ such as family member- 
ship, schools attended, travel, hobbles, interests, etc* 

I. 

206* The teacher should make out the seating chart fOr the class* 

|- 

207* Assistants have seating diarts for roll taking «id note students 

uho are tardy or talk during the presentation* A count of such demerits f 

may be kept* This s h oul d influence their citizenship mark* 

208* An orientation period for students to the TV type of presentation should I 

be planned this may include: [ 

b* 
c* 
d* 
e* 
f* 

g* 
h* 



Seating asrrangements 

i 

Grading System |; , 

Boutine procedures, such as yho turns on the TV sets i 

Vhat is the purpose of this? N 

What is the teacher responsibility? 

What is the piqpU responsibility? | 

How to take notes* | \ 

f ^ 

How to outline* I 



1* Hbw to project your voice* 

li, 

J* What good is this subject going to do me? | 

r 

k* Accustom students to idea of standing idien iqpeaklng in class* I 

b- 
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209* The follov-up is the moat Important part of the lesson* 



a* It gives the teacher the pppoxtunlty to pursue questions as eell 

as to stlaulate discussions concerning the TV lesson or other related 
areas* Audio visual techniques should not be reserved lOr use on 
the TV only^ rather; these aids should be an iiqportant asset to the 
teacher in the Ibllov-up* Avoid the teaptation to rehash the aiaterlals 
in the telelesson* 

b* Gives the students the opportunity to apply and expand the concepts 
presented on the telelesson* The student is encouraged to ask 
questions for clarification of principles or to broaden the scope 
of his personal understanding* 
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ADVAmOES OF TV OVER LIVE lECTURBS 



[One of the most conmion questions faced by those 
voxiElng with closed circuit television Is the 
possible advantage of this medium over large group 
Instruction with the teacher present. Appendix B 
lists the advantages^ given by the Buena Vista 
people^ of television over llve^ large group 
Instruction.] 
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One of the questions frequently asked eoneemlng use of television in the 
classroom is uhat advantage it gives over live lectures* According to 
Mr* Tuck, the following advantages are apparent* 

1* Visuals, e*g*, pictures fron a book, can be bandied more 
effectively and in an easier manner* A whole class can see 
one postage stamp-size picture blown to the size of a 
TV screen* 

2* Superioposltlon of key and unusual words on other visuals is 
more readily possible* 

3* A number of audio and visual resources can be cooiblned with a 
mlnlMim of teacher effort and planning* This facet is handled 
by the television director and his staff* 

^* Television permits unusual visual effects* 

9* Charts, gran^hs, and outlines are made in advance by an artist* 

6* Television is an attention fixer* The student has only TV 
to watch, so he tends to pay attention* 

7* The teacher plans more intensively and in more detail because 
he never knows idio may be watching* The fact that his lessons 
are visible in the staff room, the principal's office, and the 
superintendent's office and are visible to colleagues and 
guests stimulates optimum performance* 

8* Television forces the teacher to be inventive* The camera 
should be focused on something besides the teacher at least 
50 per cent of the time* This presents a challenge to develop 
ideas to take the camera away from the teacher* 

9* The teacher is not distracted by problems of pi;q?il discipline* 
He can assume that all is well in the classroom* 

10* Television allows more time for preparation* (This assumes 
that the alternative is teaching in a regular classroom*) 

11* Because of the detailed, long range planning, a teacher is less 
likely to be sidetracked by students* 
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BUEim VISIIA HIGH Is located east of Saglnav^ Nlchlesn* It serves a xsclally 
and culturally heterogeneous cossninlty shlch Is three-quarters suhurhan and, 
one-quarter rural* It depends heavily on closed-circuit TV, teas teaching^, 
and large group instruction to Instruct its elf^t hundred students* Becaurte 
of the extensive use of locally originated TV classes, an examination of its 
philosophy, sosm of its unique techniques, and ahat ae consider to be some 
considerable advantages accruing to our saall, closed-circuit operation nay 
be of Interest to this conference* 

Our prograa eprlngs directly from years of teaching that caused our superin- 
tendent Joseph 0* Barr to evolve an exciting educational philosophy* He feels 
that a good school systea aust attract the very best teachers it can fln^L, 
spread each teaeher*s effort to a student audience of m s xIm ib niniber, and give 
tbea superior tools vith ehich to woric* He feels that freeing thea froa 
needless repetition of subject aatter and nonteaching routine duties vill also 
boost the quality of instruction^ HO also feels that teachers aost receive 
adequate tiae if they are to aske the superior preparation that good teaching 
requires* 

Since our district is relatively snail and relatively poor, it eas forced to 
depart froa the traditional forms to lapleaent its philosophy* Gonvinced of 
the educational potential of television. Nr* Barr and the school board decided 
to eaploy this aedlua extensively in the nev hl|^ school vhleh they opaned in 
1939* TO attract siqperlor teachers a systea must pay hUfiier than average vages* 
To do this, our systea searched for a way to hire fewer high-priced teachers 
and to aPfaad their abilities to a large nuNber of students* HOnce the marriage 
of team teaching, large group instruction, and close-circuit television* 

A team consists of the best teacher in a given field whom a modest monetary 
bonus can attract, another .fblly qualified but often relatively inexperienced 
teacher, plus one or more assistants who are college students at nearby Central 
Michigan University, learning their profession on a five-year program that 
includes three semesters of teaching avarlence* This team is expected to 
carry instruction to 390-400 students if its sole duty is large group instruction* 
This consists of two or three rather large sections* 

Duties within the team vary according to experience, ability, and resourcefulness 
of its memibers* The team leader organises the content of course, leads and 
directs the efforts of the team, does the bulk of the telecasts and most of the 
large group follow-up, aids in the correction of pipers, figures the grades of 
each student, and is reaponsible for all facets of the team's program* The 
second teacher is the chief discipline agent within the classroom, proctors 
the class the telecasts, aids in the follow-up, does an occasional 

telecast, aids in correcting pspers, and usually teaches two or three tra- 
ditional classes* The assistants take roll, sign slips, run errands, correct 
papers, type, teach Ixi small sections, and relieve the teacher of as much 
routine work as possible* 
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As a teacher. Hr. Barr had often esiperlenced the soul-grlndlng, Inif.tlatlve- 
sapplng r^tltlon Involved in teaching the sane material to five or six 
sections a day. By grouping these sections into one group of 150-2CX) students 
(seldom more than loO) a teacher can be more enthusiastic in his presentation 
and can use the released time to do really extensive preparation. These groups 
Met as a ehole for TV teo or three times a peek, stay in this group fOr 
foUov-up, and are usually tested as a large group. They bplit into smaller 
groups, and study groups two or three days a week. We found that much more 

can be acconplished in a large groi® than many traditionalists are willing to 

admit. 

To receive our telecasts we have one room which seats I30 and uses six twenty- 
one-inch receivers. We are in the process of replacing a l80-student room 
with two rooms cq^ble of handling 200 students. These rooms will soon be 
equipped with hxB-foot screens and projection TV receivers. Our auditorium can 
han^ grms of up to 500, but the largest class we have there numbers I80. 

It has a 6xo-foot screen and rear projection TV. 

Our own studio, equipped for about f^^OOO, has two studio vidicon four-lens 
cameras, one industrial view-finder camera with a zoom lens, a film for 
projecting 3^ slides and filmstrips as well as l6mi movies, an audio tme 
recorder and transcription turntable, plus llc^tlng and transmission equipment 
sufficient to send our programs over our bulldlng-vlde elosed-elreuit wires. 

In addition^ the prep room hM e printer Ibr aeklng oselld eeetatee;| bepe 
recorders and record players, slide-filmstrip projectors, Idm movie projectors, 
opaque projectors, overhead projectors, a 33 sb camera with copying rack 
lil^ts, a Polaroid camera, a five-lens movie camera, a photographic dark room, 
a three-quarter-inch typewriter, super boards, and a fair supply of maps, 
charts, models, and other assorted visual aids. These resources are used not 
only for TV production, but for all classes throu^^iout the school. 

To implement our TV productions, we eaploy a lUU-time director of BTV who 
boasts a solid electronics engineering background. He directs thlrty-fOur 
half-hour telecasts a week, administers the department, makes most of our 
photographic and acetate visuals, supervises and aids in technical maintenance 
and installation of equipment, trains our student camera crews and our new TV 
teachers, advises the audio-visual equipment of the entire school district. 

In his epare time he is reconditioning and Installing a pipe organ he salvaged 
at little cost from a dismantled church. 

HO is supported in his efforts by a production assistant, technician. This 
nan does the bulk of the maintenance of all our equipment, directs six progrdui. 
a^ aids the director in his manifold duties. Either of these two can Msume 
m idiole burden in a pinch— thus our EPV director can attend this conference 
while back at the ranch everything operates at a nearly iwnmal clip. 
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A fUU«tjjne studio artist prepares original art work for the TV teachers^ runs 
dovn flat pics on request^ prepares supers^ orders and distributes film for 
the ehole school^ and does the clerical work of the department. 



Thlrty->slx trained student cameramen and eleven studio teachers (who also 
design the course, lead the team^ do most of the classroom teadiing^ and often 
head a dspartaent) round eut the ETV team. Together we create^ produce^ and 
deliver forty educational telecasts or twenty hours of live TV each school 
week. Somehow we all manage to keep busy* Ve utilise large group^ team TV 
instruction in all four years of English^ general math^ algebra^ geometry^ 
coumerical math^ business law^ biology^ general science^ earth science^ ninth- 
grade civics^ world history^ and have used it for chemistry. We receive two 
open-circuit broadcasts from Central Michigan University in senior government- 
economics and U. S. history. We also operate some traditional-size classes in 
each of these areas. Hbnce^ we have some basis for coeparing our peculiar 
institution with both the old and the new. 



Modesty forbids that 1 evaluate the general excellence of our programs. However, 
we are proud of our quality and need not hang our heads when guests compare us 
with open-circuit offerings locally available. 



Since we lack video tape and klnescoope facilities, I regret that it is impossible 
for us to exhibit any sample telecasts. Hbwever, 1 would like to describe a 
few things that we do that cannot be done by open circuit. We have a direct 
audio link, called the big ear, between the classroom and the studio, over 
which we can effect two-way communication. The studio teacher and the director 
can hear all that tranq^ires in the classroom. We keep tabs on the learning 
situation in the room. We know that the room is quiet and that the TV sets 
are on, for instance. We can stop, slow down, or repeat if the teachers at 
the other end so signal. We can call on individual students to recite about 
a visual, or they can question us if they so desire. 



We do classroom remotes idiere the teacher stands in the class gaug in g reaction 
and response to visual material manipulated in the studio. This can be 
especially effective in presenting humorous literary material, when close timing 
of audience reaponse is of the essence. Also, after doing part of thtLtele- 
lesson from the studio, we sometimes adjourn to the room to continue in person 
for questions and recitations which utilize the visuals we have been using in 
the studio. We conduct some very effective classroom spoUdowns and quizdowns 
in which the class sees the correct spellings or answers on the screen, 
reinforcing the audible answers, from the contestants. We coniblne quiz-show 
drama with classroom presence. 1 have a really crazy audi en ce-participation 
lesson on interpretation of phonic symibols during the dictionary unit. ' Our 
slng-along would midDe dear old Mitch jealous, because he can never be sure 
how the audience sounds. We use this while studying folk music and literary 
ballads. It works for Oklahdba, too. 
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^achers can attract outstanding local ^ 

gajBOur of the medium and^^^ ^ ^ classes, 
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5® lutewsted In one of ay^gL^to SwevS You may 

I use dramatic pictures or cartoSS to^Il gwmmar 

and to rivet attention on thTeHr lntei*est among the students 

the picture Is supered from a idilte SS sentence dealing with 
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we expected S ^ ^ t ^ teachlng^t 

effect of our telecasts Insedlatelv and evaluate the 

If our school day is Interrupted by^w»athe»*”*2*^^2i4* * “®tter of minutes* 
or other acts of Ood. our TV aee*?Lr*S?***i Mjenblies, schedule conflicts, 
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In cloBing, nay I say tbat our peculiar instruction, closed-circuit TV for 
a single school, does reach the goals that our superintendent had in mind %dien 
he designed the system. In addition, it stimulates not only the TV teacher 
but every teacher in the building to higher achievement and more noble effort 
than does a traditional system. We are stimulated by each other's creativity, 
by the TV set in the bosses* offices, by the goldflsh-boirl existence that ee 
lead, and by the ever present example of large-scale open-circuit TV* We like 
it, or we would not stick with it. Blsklng the use of a cliche, I paraphrase 
a particularly loathsome comnereial— "Please, Mother, I'm glad I do it myself.” 
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APHBHDIX D 

lESSOSr PIAN FOR Uth GRABS ENGLISH 



1 



Appendix B gives the day-hy-day activities^ content, 
time schedule, and Msignments for Uth grade English 
at Buena Vista High School. 
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!• HESUlffS OF SlAIID<an)lZED TEBS8. 



i 



Buena Vieta Sebool ueee the Science Reeearch Aeeociatee (SRA) and 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development (HED) for obtaining standardised 
achievement infoxnation* Selected sunsaries of this test battery are 
given in Tables 1 and 2* 

Table 1 shows standard score values for three racial groups (Uth grade 
level) at Buena ?ista« The three groups are Saucasian, Mexican, and 
Negro* As can be seen from Table 1, in general the Caucasian students 
performed best, the Mexican students second best, and the Negro students 
least well* Since the Negro population of Buena Vista Hi|^ School is 
Increasing, this trend may suggest a future problem* 

Table 2 shows the relative status, in percentile ranks, for Buena Vista 
students in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades for the 1962 revision of 
the ITBD* In general, Buena Vista scores are beloir the national average* 
However, a rather constant i^proveaent in standl!ig is evident as students 
progress from the 9th grade to the 12th grade* This improvement suggests 
that the education given at Buena Vista High School may be of better 
average quality, despite the generally low scores* 

II* ATTENDiNCE INyOiRMMPION* 
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One of the most difficult problems faced by the teacher is student 
absence* The entire class mic^t be held back if several students are 
absent* To permit study of this probltti as it exists at Buena Vista, 
attendance information was gathered, and sumsarised and is presented 
in Tables sod 9* 

Table 3 shows a week-by-week breakdown of the absences, for the first 
and second semesters* Except for the first week of school, fbr which 
the attendance accounting probably is not accurate, absences ranged in 
number from 21 to 66 with the average being slightly over 30* 

Table 4 shows frequency distributions, by semester of absences fbr 
individual students* Table 3 gives the same data for the. entire year* 
All three distributions are badly skewed with most students being absent 
on few occasions but with some being absent very frequently* 
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Table 2 



Relative Status (Percentile Norms) of Buena Vista Hic^ School 

for 1962 Revision of toed 
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Table 3 



Ueveath Orade Abseneea^ by Weeka at Buena Vleta Hic^ School 
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Week 
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Table 4 



Frequency Dletrlbutlon of Abcenees> 
by Student and SeMiter at Buena Vleta High School 



NuBiber of 
Abeencee 
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Table 5 



Fretuaney Dletrlbotion of Total Abeeneee, 
by Student and Seaeater at Buena Tlsta ttUgti School 



Humber of 
Abeencee 
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